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Review Process: Ifncreasing the Participatipn of Women." The papers 
are intended to inform all psychologists, no matter in which area 
they may wish to publish. "An Editor Looks for the Perfect 
Manuscript," by Sandra Scarr, is presented- from the perspective of a 
journal editor. "Overcoming Common Barriers to Publishing 
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''Manuscript Faults and Review Board Recommendations: Lethal and 
Non-Lethal Errors," by Kathryn M. Bartol, is based on a survey of 
review board members. "Another Voice on the 'Publishing of 
Manuscripts," by Jacqueline Goodchilds, looks at the publishing 
system. (CM) ^ 
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Introduction 



Dorothy Loeffler 



The publication of oner's professional work represents a very 



important recognition and visibility for that work,^as well as for the / 
author... In order tb^t the process leading to publication be equitable, 
all professionals mus;: understand .the process of and how decisions 
are made to publish or not publish a manuscript. Psychologists must 
understand how editors and reviewers look at manuscripts. In addition, 
they" must under stand ..how the author's own .at titudes and skills may 
enhan^' or impede the acceptance of manuscripts. For a summary report' 
of APA^ journal operations, 1980, see Table 1. 

\ 

The articles in this monograph are based on presentations given 
by the authors at a symposium at the annual meeting of the American ^ 

V 

Psychological Association, Los Angeles, 1981. The symposium. 
Understanding the Manuscript Review Process : ^ Increasing the Participation 
of Women ,, was initiated by the Committee on Women in Psychology (COT) 
and co-sponsored ^Lt^the annual meeting by Divisions 1 and 35. 

. A summary of the recent Committee on Women- in Psychology survey 
(American Psychologist , December, 1980) states that qualified women 
continue to be underrepresented in this process. 1980 data show women 
as editors (2 out of 22), as associate editors (5 out of 35), as 
consulting editors^ (123 out of 604), and as reviewers (1,173 out of 
5,728). <See Table 2.) Most editors have acted in ways designed to 
increase the participation of women. These efforts have been more 
'successful in some fields of psychology than others. 



/ The iiiformation presented in these articles is intended to be 

informative to all psyahologis ts no master; in j^hich area they may ^ish 

to p,ublish. Among the authors are women who have ""served , or are 

currently serving, as editors, reviewers, on editorial boards and. on . 

the APA Publications and Communications Board. Although all have been 

contributors, Sandra Scarr writes from the perspective of adjournal ^. 

editor. Stephanip Stolz writes of' th6 barriers that may, exist within , 

• * 

the ^author. Kathryn Bartol presents recommendations based on a survey 
of review board membefrs. Jacqueline Gocdchxlds 'takes ^ look at the 

^ r 

publishing system. 

All writers offer positive suggestions for ways in which authors 

-ca^-work to increase the pt5ssibility of acceptance of their manuscripts. 

.Their posdtio^s are as educ^tots, and, they write from their own experi- 

•ences in the APA Journal publxcatxon process. 

% 



' , ' : d .Table 1 i • ' ; 

Summary Report of Journal Opgra^tiorfs: 1980 



The folfowing summary is compiled from thd 1980 annual repprts of the Council of Editors and from Ccnlral ^ 
^ > - Office records. The, corresponding figures ^or 1979 can be found in the June 1980 issue " , 

of the American Psychologist. 
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An Editor Looks for the Perf ectManuscript 

® ' Saiidra Scarr 

V • ' ■ " 

•Yale University ' 

a f 

Dr. Scarr has her, Ph.D. from Harvard Universitx- She is currently Professor 
in the Department of Psychology at Yale University. She has been active 
in many professional organizations, and, within APA, particularly in^Division 
7 where she is now President. She is the author of scores of articles, 
has about two dozen chapters in edited books, and has given many invited 
addresses. She has been Associate Editdr for two publications, consulting , 
editor for another two, and on the editorial boards of two others. She , 
is Editor of Developmental Psychology and is on the APA Council of Edd.t5.ors. 
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I." The Perfect Manuscript reports research that is worth doing, thjt 

will make^-a c"ohtributioh if well conducted and well reported.* 

a 

A. Some criteri-a. for worthy research: ^ 

1. asks questions of 'clear interest to the field.' 
. 2. .Istates questions clearly in testable form. ^ 

t 

3. uses appropriate^, reliable, valid methods. 

4. achieves results that illuminate the questions asked Results 
most often are positive support for the hypotheses,^ but may be negative; 
if illuminating; e.g., contrary to ^previous findings and persuasive. 

5. has sampled acrpss sub j ects , situations , methods and measures, 
^^T'that the results can be generalized beyond the local' interests of 
tlie author and the ,authoi: ' s lopale. 

B. . Before describing the perfect manuscript, first, a few words 
'about the review process for most APA journals and many others in 
psychology. If you have followed the instructions for submission tg 
that journal, which are printed in the journal regularly, you will send 
several copies of the manuscript (<3 to .DP) all done up in perfect APA 
style with a brief cover letter asking the^ editor to consider the 
manuscr^Lpt for publicjafion. ^ You will soon receive an acknowledgment of 
receipt telling you to which associate editor (if any)^ the pap^er has 
been assigned for review. Some manuscripts are rejected immediately by 

' the editor as inappropriate for that journal or as hopelessly inept, 
but most are sent out for review. Before your manuscript is sent out 

' s * 



'J 



t • 

for T[eview, it is blinded in most journals' review process. This means 
that the editor removes the face page with your name, any identifying 
foptnotes, acknowledgements, and so forth. The manuscript i-s then sent 
out to reviewers who can only guess at your identity. Reviewers are 
members of the Board of Consulting Editors listed on the masthead of the 
journal and other good investigators in the field who are consulted less 
often=; The editor or associate editor will try to select reviewers 
who know your area of research ^nd have perspective on the important 

» 

issues in the field. Usually, t:wo review.s are sought; occasionally one 

and occasionally three or more. If/'all 'goes smoothly, you will receive 

two reviews and a letter from the editor telling you of the decision 

and recommendations for your manuscript within two months. If things 

go wrong;_ as, they often do, 'the poor editor will be seeking two reviews 

from five or six reviewers, seve;rai of whom say they are too busy and 

* » • » 

fail to return the manuscript so that the editor can seek another 
reviewer. Meanwhile, you are Justifiably anxious to know what has ' 
happened to your manuscript, the editor is" tearing her hair out trying 
to meet APA ^guidelines for review lags, and the reviewer is feeling 
pressured.** Alas, a Volunteer system of peer review has it^ problems. 

The major points I wish to make here are that' l:he process by which 
manuscripts are 'reviewed is fairly standard, seeks to be fair, and tries 
to proceed with all deliberate speed. Alas, there are glitches 'in the 
system. . ' ' 



1 . 



'c. 'What, then, do reviewers and editors look for in manuscripts? 
How ar^ they judged for quality or qualities that distinguish p^ublishable 
from unpublishable manuscripts? 

1. The Perfect Manuscript is well organized, evidencing logical, 
thought processes by the author. Not all manuscripts lend themselves 

to exactly the same organ(ization — some need longer introductions, some 
longer methods sections, ^me longer results that need little discussion, 
or much discussion. 

2. The Perfect Manuscript COMMUNICATES to readers; what the author 
understands about the research must be told coherently to readers, a 
common failing of manuscripts. Authors need to role-play readers, or 

to -ask colleagues to play the role of naive readers.' 

•3. Tbe Per/fect Manuscript is addressed to CRITICAL, skeptical ' 
readers; the rhanuscript should try to address readers' alternate 
hypotheses and interpretations of the results, should defend the form of 
th'e questions asked, consider other forms of the questions, mar shall 
support for the .author's choice of hypotheses, methods, and interpretation 
of results. Always imagine that one is speaking to' opponents , not to 
one's intimate friends who share one's theoretical outlook. 

4. ' The Perfect Manuscript is written in ENGLISH, not pseudo- 
scientific jargon. Some specialized words are needed in some circumstances 
(e.g., measurement words such as yolts, EEG, internal scale), but most 
ideas and procedur,es can be described quite nicely in English. Good 
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English does not string three or four nouns together (intensity 
• alternation trektment condition group) but uses phrases ^to describe the 
' same ideas \|children who were treated with alternation of high and low 

inteitsity st\LTnuli) . 

! \ 

^- 15, The Perfect Kanuscript begins with an appropriata review of 
the literature that led the author to the questions to be asked in the 
■ researth. It is difficult tc specify the breadth anid thorou,->hness of a 
revie>?-becausi the criteria are loosely defined and poOrly conununicated _ 
to students. iTwo general principles are that' the literature cited 
should represent both presently and historically the background for the 
research and should not be selectively biased toward the author's 
hypotheses. In an' area that is rife with past research, one can cite 
exemplary papers Und those that form a critical background (both positive 
and negative) forVth.e present research. ^ 

6. The Perfect Manuscript uses appropriately sophisticated 
statistical analyses. There is overkill and there is naivete in these 

matters. On the overkill side is the too frequent use Cyf elaboirate ANOVA 

\ 

designs and analyses with too few subjects, so\that some cells in the 
analysis have less than: one subject! On the naive side is the use of 
many univariate comparisons when a single, multivariate procedure would 
serve far better. It is my impression that statistical procedures 
adtyance in sophistication and complexity^ on a daily basis, but there is 
no escape from keeping up with them if you want .to publish empirical 
research. 
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7. The Perfect Manuscript makes appropriate claims for the scope 
and importance of the research. -Manuscripts too often make exaggerated 
claims for* the generalityj of results and their import for the field. To 
be publi&hable, a piece of research does not have to revolutionize an 
area, just make a contribution to its developjnent . Most additions to 
knowledge are small steps in a continuing stream of research, which is 
okay if they are not steps'^ backwards . 

8. The Perfect Manuscr/pt Is written iri perfect APA style! *A 

t 

Ph.D. in psychology ought to be ax?arded -with a gift of the Publication 
Manual! It is senseless to submit a manuscript over which you have- 
sJaved and risked your self-esteem and to have it rejected out of hand" 
because you committed one of the following needlessly common errors in 
format: 

a. there is no abstract 

b. , portions .of ,the manuscript are not double spaced, an 
error that is particularly common in Tables, footnotes, references, and 
the abstract., EVERYTHING in a psychology manuscript must be double 
spaced, even if Tables run^to two or three .pages. Remember that in 
printed form it will not *look liTke that, but the typesetter has to be 
able to see- and follow your text to put-it accurately into type, and 
double 'spacing saves him lots of time and errors 

c. headings are no'-t organized hierarchically in AP^ST'^'t^le . 

a' • ■ — 

There are several levels of headings, that help readers to see the 
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relative importance of the various porlftons of the paper. In this case 
the style is not for the printer but for the reader. 

d. manuscript is too long or less often, too short. There are 
no fixed'rules in most journals for the length of a manuscript (eyen if 
the instructions to authors say there are), but editors and reviewers 
are always concerned about the limitations of space in the j.ournal, which 
has a fixed number of pages annually. From the author/ s point of view, 
this paper is -exceedingly important and worthy of f ull lengthy treatment; 
from the editor's vantage point, the manuscript is probably too long. ^ 
Different editors have different standards of how long an article --can be; 
some are more flexible than, others. A rule of thumb is that few articles 
can exceed '20 to 25 manuscript pages, including Tables, Figures, 

C ' ' ' . 

references, and abstract. Another probability for authors to keep in 
mind is that the longer the manuscript, the more it must justify its 
existence in a journal. , 

e. manuscripts are too short if they do not provide enough 
information for reviewers (and^ lat^fef" readers) to evaluate the research 
and the reasons for it. One solution to producing a brief manuscript 
th^^^is fully informative to reviewers is to make 'the text and the 
tables included in the report as complete as you possibly can and to 
cover your doubts by submitting supplementary tables and methodological 
details with the manuscript to be reviewed. Most editors and reviewers 
will appreciate the ektra materials if they are truly 'supplementary and 
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can answer questions they will have about, say, complete sets of factor 
loadings that will not be published, or full details of a procedure, or 



II. The Perfect Author 

A. Has a strong ego! On the one hand, she is not afraid of 
constructive criticism and on the other hand stands up for her point of 
view. 

1. authors must anticipate and accept REJECTIONS. Nearly all 
manuscripts are initially rejected for many reasons, from fatal flaws 
to rather minor stylistic problems. Although none of us appreciates 
rejection and most of us experience twinges of self-doubt when the 
inevitable rejection letter arrives, it is crucial to an author * s 
personal adjustment that she anticipate this outcome for initial 
submissions. Rather than sink into deep depression, one should give 
oneself a day to absorb the blow and then return to the reviews, which 
should provide substantive guidance for revision. 

2. If the reviewers suggest that the research is badly designed 
or executed so that revisions of the manuscript will not render the 
work publishable, one has the choice of trying another journ^al, whose 
reviewers might not notice the'fatal flaws or who might not, agree with 
the original reviewers. (Reviewers are not infallible.. . . .) You 
may have sent the paper to the wrong journal — if you are^reporting 
research on clinical interviews with parents of hyperactive children, 



questionnaires that were used to collect the data. 




don't send the report to tlie Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
which publishes laborat^ory and experimental studies. The criticism you 
may get from the reviewers for one journal may be quite different from 
those of another. 

" ' Another option for the fatally flawed research effort is to consider 

V 

the reviewers and editor's criticism and scrap the idea of publishing 
that research. Maybe the research is not worthy of publication, but now 
you know better how to proceed with the next study. At least you will 
not make the same mistakes again. 

3. If the research is not fatally flawed, and the manuscript merely 
requires revision of it s' atrocities , then' cheer up! The chances are that 
your research will eventually see publication. \>Jhen you get the reviews 
and the letter from the editor, read carefully, betx/een C^e lines if 
necessary, to understand what about the analyses, writing, ^ijf^a^ization. 
or whatever can be revised into an acceptable report. 




4. In sum, an author needs a strong ego in order to make use of 
the editor's and reviewers' constructive advice, often perceived/ by 

i 

authors as insulting attacks. Regrettably, there are occasioii^'^ 
ad hominem Comments in reviews, which edito;:s dislike intensely/ . The . 
editor has the choice of removing the remark from the review ^r of 
apologizing to the author for it. Sometimes, such remarks slip by us 
in our haste to process our piles of manuscripts; other times what the 
author may perceive as insulting may not appear so to an editor. An 
understanding author is also appreciated by editors. 
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B-.'srThe Perfect Author stands up for her Point -of View in an Informed 
axid Rational Way\ If you suffer the inevitable rejection and find the 
editor's and reviewers' criticisms unreasonable, then write to the editor 
av{i appeal the decision with well-reasoned prose. Ask for additional 



reviewex^s, if you think that the pa^J^^cular reviewers who were probably 
consulted (reviews are usually blind) were not fair or informed. Suggest 
several reviewers who you- feel are well .qualified and impartial. It 
won't help your case to suggest reviewers who are closely allied with you 
or the' research. It also will not help t^o accuse the editor or "the 
reviewers of malevolence. In other words, REPLY rationally, ask for 
further consideration, make helpful suggestions, and don't sulk or reprove. 

X. The Perfect Author* is Flexible about revisions that do not 
substantially alter the thrust of the manuscript. Part of ego strength 
is being able to compromise, to be able to see that others might see the 
matter differently, and to evaluate how strongly one should hold fast to 
an initial position. One of the (few) gratifying aspects of being an 
editor is the letters one gets from authors of rejected manuscripts and 
those who have survived the revisions that inevitably _are a'sked and 
thanks the editor with instructions to thank- the reviewers for their 
invaluable suggestions. Actually, we get such letters with fair frequency 
which testifies, I suppose, to the continued validity of ' cognitive 
dissonance theory. Really, I think that' many of my own minuscripts have 
been grea.tly improved by the two and three revisions I have been forced 
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to perform upon them at reviewers* and editors' insistence. 

D. The Perfect Author Feels brave enough to consult with colleagues 

about the manuscript BEFORE submitting it to a journal. A lot of grief 

and\;ej ections would be modified^if more authors would take the time to 

get criticisms from their friends and associates be^^ore asking for more 

fornlal reviews in journal offices. There would be less to redo later 

if autrhors would take this simple step. I fear that too many would-be 

authors "^re afraid of the criticisms of close colleagues, but they fail 

to realize that all of us who write for journals have more initial 

rejections than acceptances to our credit. To repeat, the vast majority 

of manuscripts, are rejected initially, so that any colleague you select 

to heXp you shape up the^paper before you submit it vzill have experienced 

rejection and criticism, too. 

* E. The P^erfect Author is PERSISTENT in pursuing a line of research 

. even*if she isv not immediately rewarded with adoring revxews or xnstant 

publication. Authors need self-confidence to follow their own best 

judgment in the re^search they do; this is not to say blind ignorance of 

others' opinions, but the courage *to disagree for a time until the 

research develops and the arguments become more persuasive to others. I,t 

may take three or four innovative studies to convince doubtful 'editors 

and reviewers that you are on to something important and publishable. 

r 

Psychology provides many examples of this regrettable conservatism, but 
why should you have it any easier than those of us who have gone b'efore? 
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F. The Perfect Author Learns from adversity; previous expei'ience 
with 'rejections ^nd revisions gives one knowledge of flaws to avoid and 
toughens one to future adversity. Rather than be defeated, one c^n rise 
above the emotional turmoil of the'.publication process and profit 
personally from ,it. 
III. How to Become the Perfect Author^of the Perfect Manuscript \ ^ 

A. Learn that' you are a peer among rejected peers,' not^ a lonely 

victim of arbitrary injustice. Act like a peer, consult others, offer 

I 

to help your colleagues by reviewing their papers. 

t 

B. Participate \Ln the Review Process by volunteering to be a 

reviewer. Most iournals publish c'klls for volunteer reviewers; all .you 

need to do is send a brief letter to Ae editor describing your areas 

of expertise and enclosing a curriculjU vita.' For your efforts at 

t 

reviewing, you will gain experience with evaluating others ^ research and 
receive the review o*/^ another (probably more experienced Weviewer of 
the same manuscript. You can compare your judgment and suggestions to 
the author with those of the other reviewer and the editor and assess 
your own critical skills. After reviewihg severkl manuscripts you^will 
have a much better idea of what reviewers and editors find laudatory 
^nd lamentable in your own area of research. In the process, you will 
. also learn that most other' authors experience rejection, too. After 
a while you may become a member of ^an editorial bo^d ^nd an editor 
yours4lf. - • 

' J ^ 
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C, Finally, scTjew up your courage and submit your research reports 
to journals. Do it PROMPTLY. Most research consists of the next small 
step in a field and is being taken concurrently by many investigators. 
It is likely that your report will become quickly out of date, unless 
you submit i^promptly for publication • Most areas of research need . 
five or six' similar reports of^v results, not 50 or 60, So, send it in as 
soon as possible. ' ^ . 

Authors of the world. Unite! You have nothing to,lo^e but your 
anonymity! 
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Overcoming CoTnmon Barriers to Publishing PsycholoRical Work 

*■ Stephanie B..Stolz » 

.U.S. Public Healtt\/§ferVice 
• Kansas City, Missouri ^ 

Dr. Stolz received her Ph.D. from tjie University of^ashington in 
S.eattle. She is currently the Director of the Division of Alcoholism, 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Programs in the Kansas City Regional Office 
of the U.S. Public Health Service. Dr. StoXz has published in a number 
of journals As well as chapters in several books, and a bdok. A past 
associate editor, she is or has been on the editorial boards of^ six 
journals, and currently serves on the boards of two publications. Active 
. f n APA, she was a member of the APA Committee on Women i-n^ Psychology and 
as .a member of that committee took the lead in designing the committee's 
study of. the role of women in the editorial prociess in APA and non-APA - 
Journslls. * " » , ' 
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This paper deals witli authors' experiences of barriers to publishing 
psychological wo;:k, presented from the authors '-.viewpoint, rather than ^ 
from the viej^point of psyclK^logical journals, their editors, or reviewers. 
Editors (e.g., Scarr, Note 1) long- for/the perfect .author ; authors are 
' what they are and are perfect in that sense, and they find barriers 
between themselves and expressing their perfection. 

Hhe path to publication is' not smooth: barriers, obstacles, hurdles, 
and pitfalls confront us. In other aspects of our lives, we also fsLnd 
paths that are . far from smooth, yet we manage to get to our destinations-, 
by going around or over a barrier, climbing out of a pit, taking another 
route altogether, or changing our method of transportation. 
/ \^at is in the\ay on^the route to publication? How can we reach 
our goal despite these obstacles? In tyhls paper, I will discuss four 
coiranon barriers to publishing psychological work, and suggest some 
techniques for overcoming them. | ' 

The Reluctance to Commit Oneself in Public ^ , 

The first barrier is the reluctance to commit oneself in public. 
Many people firid that although they can easily make theoretical^ innova- 
tions and describe their own rd^search plans in front of their students, ,, ^ 
they do not make the>^same kinds of statements to a peer audience. Once^ • 
they have tpld 'their classes, the notes on the idea get filed ma " ; 
drawer . 

It jnay be that such people ^are concerned to appear smart before 
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their peers, feel that they have 'been able tcT do so up to this point, and 
yet are sure that they are not as smart as they have led others to believe. 
Such persons might instruct themselves, ''If I don't stick my -neck out in 
public (by doing research, analyzing the literature, developing a theory, 
and then telling others about this work), ever-one will go^ on believing 
I'm really smart. If I' take the chance of doin-^ the research, literature 
review, or theoretical analysis, then people will find out how dumb I 
really am!", . ^ - . 

In my own experience, this barrier is extremely common. On the hasis 
of conversations with numerous psychologists,. I believe that among Qven 
the most famous of psychologists, many are sure that they are only ^momen- 
tarily fooling the world into thinking that they are smart. Actually, 
the prevalence of '^is barrier should" be encouraging to all of us. If 
almost everyone has this barrierj, at least to some extent, and some of 

us are very famou^ and well published, anyway, this is not an insurmount-- 

o 

able problem. - 
— • ** \ ' 

How can you deal with the reluctance to commit yourself in public? 

One useful strategy is'si^pcly to acknowledge that you have this ^barrier — 

and then get on with the job. Simply telling the truth about it, rather 

than attempting to fool yourself^'as well as others, often seems to be an 
c 

effective way of surmounting this barrier. For myself, I^have a sign on 
my office wall explaining- that it is o.k. not to be o.k. \^en I am 
unwilling to commit myself on an issue, I recall that I probably fear 
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that others will find out tha*: I really am incapable of- handling that 
issue; I look at^he sign ("it's o,k. -not to be o.k,"), acknowledge to 
myself my. fear i and my unwillingness, and then go ahead and make the 
public statenient. 

The Reluctance to Pr epare a Written Summary of the Work Performed 

■ ■■ * ci ■ ^ 

this barrier, having tor do with being ' reluctant to write down work 
once done, is closely related to the first one: It also involves public 
commitment, in this instance written rather than oral. We do a piece of - 
research, and then f^-le the d^ata in the drawer —with the self -statement 
that one of these days the work will have to be written up. But one of 
these days does not come. 

How can this barrier be overcome? How can the data get out. of the 
drawer and into the word processor? As a behaviorist, I Suggest some 
environmental design, using behavioral principles, especially contingent 
reinforcement, to- control the relevant behavior.^ For example, if the 
target response is a written summary of psycholor.ical work already 
per formed,; approximate the respottse, first, by writing about the study 
in an informal letter to a friend. I hope. that our friends and colleagues 
■ are reinforcing agents, who W0uld support such a letter by responding 
with social reinforcement. Surely -^e all share the responsibility for 
shaping each others', professional behavior, not just for reinforcing 
final responses in the professional chain. 

Other possible shaping steps to get the data from the drawer onto 
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the printed page might include summarizing the study for one's class 
(perhaps an undergraduate class first, and later a graduate-level course); 
presenting the study in a colloquium (one's own institution first, and 
later at s6me other university); and so on. 'Later in the shaping program, 
the study could be submitted as a poster to a convention. Pi;eparing for 
such a presentation requires the development of a clear, brief statement 
describing the purpose, methods, and results of the study, as well as 
drawing the figures and prei:iaring tables — leaving little to be done to 
prepare a manuscript for publication. 

. ' What consequences are available for tnese behaviors? In addition 
to -praise from o-ne's colleagues, self-praise — I did it! — might be 
functional in ^shaping and maintaining the behavior needed to produce a 
written Nummary of the work performed. 
Fear of Rejection 

.Fear of rejection is a barrier that prevents people from submitting 
manuscripts for publication, eVen when the report of the study is in final 
form. The colloquium is delivered, the poster is presented, and then the 
outline, abstract, and figures get filed in the drawer. 

The other speakers in this symposium (Scarr, Note 1; Barton, Note 2) 
described some techniques for reducing the probability that a manuscript 
would be rejected. Authors should choose the appropriate journal, prepare 
the manuscript in the correct style, and, of course, do good work. But 
fear of rejection often prevents manuscripts from getting to the journal 
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at all, so that even when gooc^ work has been done, the manuscript appro- 
priately prepared, and the correct journal chosen, the manuscript still 

ends up in the drawer rather tjian the mail box. 

I ■ ■ 

^"fhat is the nature of the (barrier that keeps the manuscript from 
being submitted, once prepared? This barrier may well have common with 
those discussed- above the fear of what other people will find out. 
Author^, may think, the editor gees my manuscript, then the editor will 

know how truly dumb I am." r 

One possible method of overcoming this barrier may be simply to 
acknowledge it, the technique mentioned above in connection with the 
initial barrier. If so, the authors could well state to themselves that 
it is o.k. not to be o.k., and submit the manuscript. 

In addition, find articles in the published literature that you feel 
are (at best) as good as -your manuscript, and say, "If they'll publish 
that, surely they'll take my manuscript." 

Conventions offer the opportunity for desensitization experiences, 
e.g., meeting and talking with journal editors and editorial board 
members about one's own work. Often, special sessions, both panels and 
conversation hours, are set up by the Association or by the journals 
explicitly to facilitate such author-reviewer dialogue. Social events 
also provide an opportunity for informal presentations of one's work to 
editors and reviewers, in the course of general conversation about common 
interests. Off-the-cuff feedback from editors and reviewers should never 
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be mistaken for formal evaluations; on the other hand, favorable off- 
the-cuff reactions ought to counteract one's fear of rejection. 
Lack of Confidence in One's Own Evaluations cJ 

An example of this fourth barrier occurs when an author submits a 
manuscript and, when it is rejected by the first journal asked," files 
'^t in the drawer. The author's self-statement might be, "The^ editor and 
reviewers must be right; my judgment is no good compared to theirs." 
Even authors who have managed to surmount the scary barrier of submitting 
a manuscript to a journal find it a much more difficult barrier to re- . 
submit a rejected manuscript. 

This barrier has many aspects in common with another barrier, inappro- 
priate pride in one's own work. An inappropriately prideful self-statement 
might be, "If they won't accept it the way I wrote it, to hell with them." 
In thid case, a manuscript could even be accepted conditional on revision— 

L 

and still get filed in the drawer! ■ 

In a way, alf these barriers are the same. The author who admits 
that the manuscript needs changes also admits to having made errors — so 
a fear of being found out to h'e stupid could create defensive pride and 
a subsequent .r.eluctance to make corrections. Likewise, the conviction 
that one is truly dumb l|ads one to accept all criticism as though it 
were unanswerabla^^ ' i 

What are the realities here? Editors may be right or wrong. Feedback 
from reviewers and editors may be helpful and supportive— or uninf ormative 
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"'^^^i nasty. Manuscripts dd get returned for revision, or get rejected. 
But what is your goal? Really, it is to get the work completed, 
written up^ and published, not. to be praised, declared right, helped, or 
supported. So ^whatever may happen, including requests for revisions, 
rejection, helpful letters, or nasty letters, you need to design your 
environmeriL so that it gets you to ^rk on getting published, rather 
than letting'^fou say that your paper is perfect, you couldn^t possibly 
have us.ed the wrong^anova, etc., or that the editor is perfect and you 
couldn't possibly answer those criticisms, etc. If your goal is publi- 
cation, then necessary behaviors include modifying the manuscript, 
changing journals, or both. ■ • » 

Note that I hs\re not mentioned alternatives that involve setting 
aside or discarding this particiilar manuscript, alternatives such as ^ 
running' addi,tional subjects, r.edesigning the study, or taking up a 
different line of research. The point of this paper is to outline 
technique^ for getting^psychological manuscripts published, regardless. 
Research on the publication process in psychology " has shown that psycho- 
logical manuscripts always get published if their authors persist in 
sending them to journals. The question here is not whether a manuscript 
should be published'; but only how to get it published, how to get the 
authors to persist. ^ ^ 

To handle a request for revision when you lack confidence in your 
own evalution, talk with senior people in the field about their experiences 
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with submitting manuscripts. You will find that they, too, are told to 
make major revisions, and that they,^ too, get rejections. Learning « that 
first hand may help. Then', revise your original manuscript to respond 
to the reviewers^ comments as much as your own professional judgment 
and your principles allows It^s not .that reviewers and editors are 
either right or wrong; it^s simply that they are often a fair sample of 
your future readers. Revising a paper so that it communicates to them 
is always worthwhile because it increases the likelihood that your' 
manuscript will then communicate more clearly to other readers. And note 
that experienced publishers always have ready a list ~of alternative- ^ 
appropriate journals—six, eight, or even more alternatives — so that when 
the rejection comes, you can send your (revised) manuscript to the next 
one on the list. 
Conclusions 

As psychologists', ^e are supposed, to know about the control of behav- 
ior — eyen our own. Getting psyciiological work published is the result 
of a. sequence of behaviors, including researching, writing, mailing, and 
revising. Much of the advice that I have suggested in^his paper is based 
on a behavioral approach, looking at One's hi^story of .reinforcement and" 
the current environmental reinforcers. VThatever your own approach to 
behavior is, you should use that on yourself to develop the behaviors 
' necessary for keeping that drawer empty and getting your psychological 
work into print. Scarr (Note 1) talks about ego strength and self-esteem; 
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I have discuss^ shaping, reinforcement, and a small varp.ant of rational 
emotive therapy. Whatever your conceptual scheme is, put it to use on 
your own behavior, s'o' that you overcome your barriers and reach the goal 
of publishing your psychological work. ■> , 
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With rejection rates for many prestigious ^journals falling ibove 90 
percent, it is easy to dispair of ever having a paper acceoted. Certainly 
the filtering process is quite* stringent' and yet many author«L-a^e success- 
ful in havijig their materials 'published . The purpose of this paper is 
to provide some insight into the role of editorial review board members 
in the filtering process. Specifically, this paper will discuss the 
influence of various manuscript shortcomings on the publishability recom- ^ 
mendations that review board members are likely to make to their editors* 

In the usual manuscript review scenario, a paper is mailed to an 

* ^ ■ 

editor who takes a brief look at the manuscript to determine if it is an 

appropriate topic for the journal. If the paper clear is not appropri- 

0' 

ate, the ed-itor may reject the manuscript at this early st^ge and return 
it to the author or to the designgtted author in the case of multiple 
authors. Otherwise, the editor sends the manuscrxpt to two or; more 
reviewers who are knowledgeable about the subject of the manuscript. The 
reviewers frequently are members of the journal^s editorial review board; 
but many joui;nals also use ad hoc reviewers. Ad hoc reviewers are 
\ scholars who are not members of a particular editorial review board but 

whom the editor considers competent to review journal manuscripts. Ad hoc 
reviewers a:p..e used to reduce the work load of the editorial review board 
-and also to broaden the base of expertise available to the editor. In the 
typical case, an editor may use two editorial review board members or one 
editorial review board meniber and one ad hoc reviewer to review a partic- 
f ular manuscript. * 
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The ^-DTnments sent back to the editor by the reviewer? cbnstitute 

the main'basis for ^action by the editor^ If the two reviewers disagree 

substantially on 'a recommendation, the editor may send ^he^ manuscript to 

additional reviewers for their evaluation. Although the exact categories 

« 

may differ across journals ^ reviewers typically are asked to make judg- 
ments' which' fall into one of the following four categories: (1) Accept 
without revision, (2) Accept, but ask author to correct problem, (3) Revise 
and resubmit, and (4/) Reject the manuscript. 

Accept without revision recommendations are relatively rare. This 
is largely because manu^ripts frequently have fairly common 'faults which 
must be rectified. Also the reviewers are experts in the area of the 

/ 

manuscript and can make constructive suggestions for improving the paper. 
Recommendations that a paper be accepted, but asking the author to make 

0 

changes are sometimes made. If tfie changes required are anything but 
very minor alterations, it is more common to suggest that the manuscript 
be revised and resubmitted. . - ^ - 

A r^evise and resubmit recommendation provides control to be sure 
that the manuscript has successfully made the revisions suggested by the 
reviewers. As a result, most manuscripts that are published, 'originally 
were returned to the author with a recommendation that the manuscript be 
revised and resubmitted. Accordingly, it is ::ynportant for new authors 
to realize that a revise and resubmit recommendation from an editor is 
a relatively positive sign and should not be viewed as a rejection. 
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Rather it is an -opportunity to attempt to revise the manuscript >-ia ' 

r 

Accordance with 'the recommendations of the reviewers. Frequently in the 

letter in which the author is advised to revise and resubmit, the edxtor 

will mention the most setious objections which must be addressed. The 

author , should attempt to make sure that the review deals with these 

objections as well as others mentioned by the reviewers. If the revision 

does not successfully overcome the objections of the reviewers, it will 

ultimately be rejected. Statistics vary; but based^ on discussions with 

several editors,! would estimate that a revise and resubmit paper has , 

a better than 50 percent chance of finally being accepted. The more the 

i 

author is able to meet the objections and suggestioijsS of the reviewers, 
the higher the lik-lihood that the revised version will be accepted upon 



review. 



, Unfortunately, most .manuscripts never make it to the revise and 
resubmit stage. They are rejected. They are rejected by the reviewers 
for what can be viewed as "lethal" errors.' These are manuscript faults", 
whichsare serious and appear to be uncorlrectable. On the other hand, 
revise and resubmit recommendations ai^e made when the faults of the 
■manuscript appear to Ife potentially correctable. These, types of ^errors 
can be termed "nonlethal" because they are less likely to lead 'to the 
demise or rejection of the njanuscript. \^ile it is important to attempt 
to avoi^ as many manuscript flau,lts as possible, from^a ^practical point , 
of view, it is .particularly important 'to avoid lethal errors which arp 
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highly likely to lead to a rejection of the manuscript during the .first 



round of reviews. 



Based on my experience as a review board member for the.^ Academy of - 
Management Review and the Journal of Vocational Behavior , as well as an 
ad hoc 'reviewer for a number of journals (includiijg Academy of Management 
Journal , Journal of Applied Psychology , Administrative 'Scien ce Quarterly, 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology , and others), I have given 
considerable thought to manuscript characteristics which can be consid- 

/ 
/ 

ered lethal versus nonlethal errors. Lethal errors lead to an initial 
rejection rather than to a reviewer recommendation of revise and resubmit. 

As, part of my preparation for this discussion of the review process, ^ 

- ■ , t 

I prepared a list of what I consider, to be lethal versus nonlethal 

errors in manuscripts. In order to make the list as useful as possible, 

I conducted an informal survey among 15 colleagues at the University of 

Maryland who are on review boards of psychology-related journals, such 

as Developmental Psychology , Journal o f App lied . Psycho lo gy , Brain, 

Bphavinr and Huma n Performance , AL^demy of M anagement ^Journal , #ersonalitx 

and Social Psychology Bulletin^ an^d others. It should be emphasized that 

this was not a formal study. Rather the purpose was to provide some 

confirmation or dO-scomf irmation of the utility of the list for author 
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The review board members 'were presented a list of 20 possible faults 
in .a manuscript. They were asked to assume for- each item listed that it 
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} constituted the main fault of the manuscript. They were then asked to 

\ check what their recommendation would likely be: (l) reject, (2) revise 

and resubmit for further review, (3) accept but as-k the author (s) to 

correct the problem, and (4) not sure. One difficulty which several 

revi'ew board members noted on the survey is that many times a manuscript 

has multiple errors. Hence multiple errors of a nonlethal nature; can 

s lead a review board member to reject a manuscript that otherwise would 

receive a revise and resuTMit recommendation. Although there were some 

differences of opinion, the level of consensus was sufficient to suggest 

that^ the list of irianuscript faults could be categorized by the likeli- 

hood that they would lead to a recommendation of reject, revise and 

resubmit for further review, and accept bpt ask tlie author (s) to correct 

the problemr. The items, which were listed in ramdom order on the sui^vey, 

, ' . \ 

. are rearranged by likely reviewer recommendation in Table 1. The errors 
will be discussed within each reviewer recommendation category below. 
Recommendation: Rej ect 

Five manuscript errors or characteristics were confirmed by the 

« * 

, survey as likely , to lead to a reviewer recommendation of reject. Such 
\ errors are lethal in the sense that they are likely to lea'd to the 
, immediate 'demise of the manuscript. As mentioned previously, most of 
the lethal errors have tTie common characteristic that they are difficult 
or impossible to correct. Tliey are inherent characteristics of the 
manuscript' by the time that the manuscript reaches the review process 
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and usually cannot be altered in a manner that would make the manuscript 
acceptable. The following errors are likely to be lethal manuscript 
faults from the point of view of the reviewers: 

1. Inappropriate topic for journal. All journals have domains of 
sub j ec.t * matter which they consider appropriate for their p'articular 
publication. Frequently such domains are stated, at least in general 
terms, in a polxcy statement in the journals. However, the best way to 
get a feel for appropriate subject matter is to examine^ issues of the 
journal spanning two or more years. \<!hen a topic is obviously inappro- 
priate, the editor usually will immediately reject the manuscript. For 
example, a child development article submitted to Organizational Behavior 
and Human Performance is likely to be screened out by the editor. If 
the inappropriateness is not obvious from the title and abstract or if 
the manuscript is marginally appropriate, the manuscript may spend two 

or ttiree months in the review process Only to be ultimately rejected 
because of topic inappropriateness. 

2. Outdated research question. It is "So"^ uncommon for a manuscript 
to Address an issue with little or no reference to or consideration of 
relevant "previous literature. Such research often is not offered as 

a replication or a replication and extension of previous research; rather 
i,t is presented as if it were a unique approach. For example, a paper 
lifhited to showing a positive relationship between job satisfaction and 
turnover would not add much to the literature at this point in the stream 
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of research on turnover. It is important to carefully review relevant 
literature before designing a study, so that previous findings can be 
given appropriate consideration in formulating research questions of 
current interest. Otherwise a manuscript- may be rejected because the 
issue adds little or nothing to what is already known. 

3. Measures of unknown validity and /or reliability. Many manu- 
scripts use measures which apparently were constructed for the particular 
research but provide no basis for establishing the validity and/or 
reliability of such measures. Frequently even the theoretical rationale 

--for the item construction is not established in the manuscript. Such 
measures usually are difficult to .accept and the paper is rejected. 

4. Measures of low validity and/or reliability. Manuscripts some- 
times rely on measures which have known validity and/or reliability. It 
is^ always a good idea to check available data on any measure which one 
wishes to use in research. This can be done through journal articles 
"evaluating some of the more current measures being used and by consulting 

standard references on measurement (e.g., Euros). 

5. FalZty research design. Frequently the research described has 
not been designed appropriately to test the hypotheses advance. For 
example, a number of manuscripts have been produced which purport to 
document characteristics of female managers based Strictly on a sample 
of female managers. Without a group of male managers for comparison, 
however, it isv inappropriate to attempt to draw conclusions about the 
behavior of female managers that are attributable to their gender. 
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The\errors in this section have been labeled lethal because they 

are likely to lead to an inunediate rejection of a manuscript. This is 

\ 

largely becat^e the types of errors which fall in the lethal category 
are usually no't alterable to a degree sufficient to make the manuscript 
acceptable to the journal. Errors that appear to be correctable a|:e 
more likely to result in a recommendation of revise and resubmit fpr 
further review. ^ i 

Recommendation: Revise and Resubmit for Further Review | 

Eleven manuscript errors or characteristics were most likely \:o lead 
to a^ reviewer recommendation of revise and resubmit for further review. 
As discussed earlier, most manuscripts which are ultimately published 
originally received a recommendation of revise and resubmit. The types 
of errors which fall in the revise and resubmit category are thqse which 
appear to be potentially fixable. 

1. Inadequate review of the literature. It sometimes happens that 
a manuscript presents an inadequate review of the literature, even, though 
the research itself is highly relevant to the subject area. It is not 
necessary or even desirable that a review of the literature section of 
a paper contain a copious review of all relevant literature. However, it 
is important to cite major directly relevant studies, and particularly 
those of recent vintage, in establishing the need for the research. 
Occasionally important studies are missing from a manuscript and the 

situation is corrlectable . Under most circumstances, a failure to 

1 

I 
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adequately review the literature leads to a poor research project and a 
lethal error. 

2. Inappropriate citations. Citations usually are inappropriate 

( 

for one of two reasons. FiiTst, the citations, refer to studies which are 
largely irrelevant to the research. Second, the citations are talseiy 
used to support research findings. Occasionally errors of this type are 
correctable. If the citation problems are pervasive and do not provide 
adequate literature suppo:|^t for the research, the manuscript is likely 
to be rejected by the reviewers-. . . 

• 3. Unclear intr.oducftory section. Many manuscripts hajve introduc- 
tory sections which ^e fairly obscure. They commonly mention studies 
which are not directly r^evant to the issues advanced and highlight 
variables which cannot subsequently be found in the methodology section. 
ThT^purpo^je^f-'th^rT^t^^ is to let the reader know what will be 

studied and why. Discussions outside the scope of the actual research 
add confusion. If the research study is valuable, reviewers are likely 
to note the introductory section difficulties and ask for a revision. 
Otherwise, the manuscript may well be rejected. 

4. Unclear reseairch question. Manuscripts often do not describe 
the methodology used in the study in sufficient detail for the reviewer 
to make an adequate evaluation of the manuscript. As a rule of thumb, th 
methodolo^ should be specific enough that it would be possible for 
another researcher to replicate the study based on the information given 
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The reviewer should not have to wonder about exactly how the ^tudy was 

conducted or the sequence of events in conducting the study. \ 

\ 

5. Inappropriate analysis techniques.^ Research studies s'OTnetimes 

-» ' ■ ' 

use -analyses which are incorrect for the type of data. This occurs, for 

example, when parametric tests are used with ordinal data. Analyses 

also may be inappropriate in the sense that a more suitable or powerful 

type of analysis may be possible. An example of a more appropriate 

analysis might be the substitution* of MANOVA for ANOVA when the data 

contain multiple related dependent variables. 

6. Inadequate description of sample. It is surprising how many 
manuscripts do not include basic, information about the source of the 
sample and how the ^sample was drawn. For example, describing a sample 
simply as 200 industrial worjc^rs leaves the reader to -wonder at least^about 
the type of Vork, type of industry, and how the' sample was obtained. If 
the study appears to be sound otherwise, the review may recommend that the 
sample description be revised and a resubmission made for further evalu- 
ation. If further description then reveals inadequacies, the manuscript 

i 

will ultimately be rejected. . j 

7. Unclear methodology. Manuscripts o^ten do not describe the 
methodology used in the study in sufficient detail for the reviewer to 
make an adequate evaluation of the manuscript. As a rule of thumb, the 
methodology should be specific' enough that it would be possible for 
another researcher to replicate the study based on the information 
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given. The reviewer should not have to wonder about exactly how the 
study was conducted or the sequence of events in conducting the study. 

8. Measures inadequately described. This item is related to unclear 
methodology, but happens^ frequently enough to merit separate mention. 
Manuscripts which give insufficient information regarding the measures 
used make it difficult for the reviewer to make a- final judgment regarding 
p.ublishability . If the research' questions being explored have merit in 
the judgment of the reviewer, the reviewer may suggest a revise and •» 
resubmit to -obtain further inf9rmation regarding the measures. If the 
measures are not sound, the. revised manuscript will be rejected. 

9. Unclear analysis. 'The analysis used in evaluating the data 
sometimes is not explained clearly, again Ifeavii^g the reviewer in a 
difficult position to evaluate the paper fully. For example, manuscripts 
using multiple regression analysis frequently do not p;^ide sufficient 
information regarding the order in which the variables entered the re- 
gression equation or appropriate statistics regarding incremental changes 
associated with the variable 'under consideration. Such sh6rtcomings, 
while annoying, often are correctable. 

10. Discussion sectiQn poorly conceived. An otherwise good paper 
sometimes can be faulted for having a discussion section which wanders, 
makes dubious connections tO' only marginally related research, or just 
rehashes the results section i Such maladies usually require a fairly 
substantial rewrite of the discussion section, necessitating a second 
review of the paper. 

43 
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11. Paper is too lengthy. When the main fault of a paper is that 
it is too lengthy, reviewer^^ frequently suggest a revise and resubmit 
in order to be sure that the cuts in length are made appropriately. It 

/ 

is a good idea in gaging the appropriate length to look at similar papers 

' ^ / - 

which have appeared in the journal to which you intend to send your paper. 

i 

Clearly it is best to avoid as many of these nonlethal errors as 
possible in order to enhance the possibility that the reviewers will 
recommend a revise and resubmit or an acceptance. 
Recommendation: Accept but 'Ask Author (s)' to Correct Problem 

A recommendation to' accept a manuscript but ask authorXsJ to correct 
problem is a much stronger recommendation *than a revise and resubmit 
recommendation. This is because sueh a recommendation, if it is followed 
by the editor, means that the paper is actually accepted at tha:is point. 
Most editors will still protect themselves from the possibility that^an 
author will refuse to make necessary changes by making th^ acceptance 
contingent oh making the requested changes. Under most circumstances, 
the paper will not be sent to the reviewers for a second review. Instead, 
the editor will make the determination that the minor corrections have , 
been made. This differs from the revise and resubmit recommendation • 
where the manuscript usually goes to reviewers for a second review. Two 
types of errors fell into the category of accept but ask author (s) to 
correct problem. ^ 

1. Poor writing style. Paper frequently uses writing styles that 
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are wordy, flowery, and/or somewhat obtuse. If the writing problem 
appears to be correctable with some careful 'editing, it is likely that 
the reviewer will reco'raraend that the paper actually be accepted condi- 
tional on correcting writing style problems. 'It is, of course, far 
better to avoid writing style problems in any paper submitted to a journal, 
since a particular reviewer may be reluctant to accept an article with 
writing difficulties. In J|act, there is no reason to submit such a paper. 
Before submitting a paper have; a colleague or two read the paper to point 
out areas .where thei writing styl^an be improved. 

2. Discussion se^tW^Soas-W'nd data. Researcher^^ometimes get 
overly enthusiastic a^^ tWr research findings and attempt to draw 
broader conclusions than Ve actual "data would warrant. This problem is 

V' - ' 

usually easily corrected once the problem is pointed out to the author. 
For this reason, the reviewer may recommend that the paper be accepted 
contingent on the problem being resolved. 

Conclusion 

f 

If one wishes- to, conduct research which is ultimately publishable, 
theTi it is imperative to avoid the ^ypes of errors that are likely to 
lead to an initial review recommendation that the manuscript be rejected. 
In studying the list of reject items, it is clear that such difficulties 
mainly must be avoided" at the point that the original research^is 
conceived. By the time the researcher is writing the manuscript, it 
already is too late to overcome such issues as an outdated research 



question, measures of unknovm or questionable validity and reliability, 
and faulty research designs.' Thus the failure of -much research to :^-each 
publication is not really a writing problem as much as it' is a research 
quality problem. « 

As mentioned previously, most manuscripts published in high quality 
journals initially received a recommendation of reviste and resubmit 
from reviewers. .This is because it' is difficult to produce a perfect ^ 
manuscript (indeed, abso'lutely, perfect research is virtually impossible), 
many authors commit nonlethal errors, and * the reviewers are typically 
experts in the subject area and have useful subject-related suggestions 
to make. ^ I have discovered that some new authors become discouraged by 
the manuscript criticisms that accompany a revisfe and' resubmit letter 
from an editor and do not resubmit a revised manuscript. They falsej.y 
assume the worst based on the critical comments and do not follow up on ■ 
the invistatipn to revise and resubmit. 

Sometimes even the best efforts to avoid lethal errors and most 
nonlethal faults lead to a rejected manuscript. This outcome may be due 
to characteristics of the ^manuscript . It is also useful to remember 
that the review process is not perfect. Reviewers may be overly critical 
in the sense that they 'may recommend rejection of manuscripts that another 
set of reviewers may have viewed more favorably. If the reviewers com- 
ments really seem unjustified, an author can consider writing a letter 
to the editor outlining the difficulties in the reviews. It ia prudent 

c 
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to be sure that you have very strong arguments before proceeding in *this 



f 

direction. 



In coping with potential rejection, it is helpful to. have one or 
v^^^^^^ two journals'* in mind to which you intend to submit your manuscipt if it 

is rejected by your first choice. Haying the next step planned restrains 
authors from filing possibly publishable manuscripts in file drawers for 
long lengths, of time while they try to decide what to do with them next. 
Part of the secret of publishing success is to, keep the^best manuscripts 
that you can produce out in the review process. 
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Figure 1 

Manuscript Faults and Reviewer Recommendations 
Likely reviewer recommendations are based on the assumption that the item 
liated^^is the main fault with the manuscript. 
Recommendation: Reject 

1. Inappropriate topic for journal , 

2. Outdated research question 

3. Measures of unknown validity and/or ^reliability 

4. Measures of low validity ^and/or r^iability 

ft . 

. 5. Faulty research design / 

Recommendation: Revise and Resubmit for Further Review 

1 

1. Inadequate review of literature 

2. Inappropriate citations 

3. Unclear introductory section ^ 

4. Unclear research question 

5. Inappropriate analysis techniques 

6. Inadequate description of sample 

J ■ 

7. , Unclear methodology 

8. Measures inadequately described 

9. Unclear analysis / 

10. Discussion section poorly conceived . 
ll'. Paper is too lengthy 
Recomsnendation: Accept but Ask Author (s) to Correct Problem ' 

1. Poor writing style 

2. Discussion section goes beyond data 
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Another Voice on the Publishing of Mahuscript'S ^ 
, . . • Jacqueline Goodchllds 

V • . ■ ^ "i^ ^ 

* » . ■. ^ / 

University of California 
Los Angeles , California 

Pr. Goodchilds served as ^symposium discussant. She has her Ph.D. in 
Social Psychology from Cornell University and is Associate Professor at 
University of California, Los Angeles. She is Past Editor of the 
Journal of Social Issues , a member of the Committee on Women in Psychology, 
and a member of APA's Publications and Communication Board. 
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Consider about the title of this tnonograph: Und ^standing the 
manuscript review process and increasingNwomen ' s participation >in it. 
What a marvelously helpful topic. Except that to understand the process 
i^s not to love it and simply to increase the \articip^ion. of women is 
not aifi adequate goal. 

Smoothing and easing the way into the systemXfor women and others 
who ne.ed help (and who amon^ psychologists does not?) and increasing 
our effectiveness as participants are worthy goals. These papers 
represent valuable Information from 'people well qualified to InjforTR. us. 
I applaud them and what they have -written ' nitty-gritty guides and ^ 
guidelines, insights and clarifications. We do need to learn how and 
how most effectively to fit in and advance within psychology, which 
importantly involves publishing. We're referring to journal publishing, 
leaving aside for the time the questions about other sorts of pub-lishing 
(books) and publicizing (media). 

' ^ But, lest we forget or overlook in our haste to become, part the 
established system/the system is not ours. It has been in place and 
operative for some years. It is far from perfect. In fact, the pub- 
lishing system is badly troubled. None would deny or dispute that 
fact. The woman's view could help. Surely the newly arriving, newly 
involved, can see most clearly the flaws and lapses, and we have an 
obligation to help improve things. 

Think for a moment about Change, about the need for change and the 
means to change. The Publication system within our discipline now 
serves' more as (a) ^ point system for one's personal career goals— 
the everlengthening vita; and (b) an archive in which to file away 
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accumulating data points. It p.oorly serves what I personally conceive 
of as its maijri intended purpose: to comniunica te from one to another 
information about our science and our profession. 

I serve on APA ' s* Publics tion and Communicajiion Board. This is the 
group of psychologists whose responsibility it is >to oversee, manage, 
direct, control the APA publication enterprise, mainly our "primary" 
journals. These people meet two or three times ^a year and struggle 
manfully (sic) to comprehend the multidimensional space 'of psychology/s 
publishing 'enterprise. We- are concerned abaut (1) the mix of jourxials 
niLatched to the changing .sub-areas' in our field, (2) cost benefits versus 
centrality to the discipline and who is' to define centrality, (3) balancing 
considerations of page allocation, submission rate, rejection rate, and 
publication lag (shuffling deck chairs on the Titanic), and (4) the 
modern problems (the assumption being that there was a halcyon time when 
these problems did not exist of glut, fraud, and faddism. About that 
tertible trio, presently there is too much being published; we have 
recently begun to recognize that we have in our group unethical types 
publishing fraudulent data; and we have a major problem with fads^. The 
last is usually referred to as mainstream drift. 

^ Do you realize that there is no mechanism for *change in the estab- 
lished sit-up of journals? we have 16 or 17 basic content journals and 
they do &ot include journals to- cover several currently burgeoning 
research areas: women^ age^ ethnic^minorities, gays. Prestige accrues 
to those who publish in APA journals; yet for certain types of content 
there exists no prestigious outlet.. We-need careful thoughtful attention 
to what needs to be done to redress this wrong, or fill these lacunae, 
whichever. 
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Finally, I rifer you to a talk given at the 1980 convention in 
Montreal (availablW in the Journal of Social Issues , Vol. 37, #1, 1981). 
It is the Kurt Lewin award address by Marie Jahoda. Bless her, she 
titled her presentation, "To Publish or Not to Pubi?.sh." ^ Here is a 
woman who is an honlred part of the system but who retains her perspective, 
She proceeded'' to knc^ck ^em dead by raising the question of balancing -the 
duty to publish withl the right and/or need to publish. She detailed the 
reasons and rational for' "not publishing everything one ever does." 
Given the glut, she' asked, 'can we favor deliberately withholding material 
frbm press? "Yes," she says. I' commend her talk and'har thought 'to us 
all. ' ' ■ " 
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